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This issue of Junior College Research Review is 
devoted to research on students who drop oat or 
LU withdraw from junior colleges before completing 
programs in which they were enrolled. Documents 
reviewed here were selected from materials 
received and processed at the Clearinghouse for 
Junior College Information. The Clearinghouse 
collects and disseminates research findings rele- 
vant to junior college operations. Other Clearing- 
houses operating in association with the United 
States Office of Education’s ERIC project process 
research documents in different subject areas. 

Sources and Methodology: Sixteen research reports 
relating to junior college dropouts are reviewed in 
this issue. All but one of these documents were 
produced as junior collie institutional research 
studies. The methodological approach in most of 

O these studies involved a survey of dropouts by 
means of a questionnaire. 

Nine of the reports surveyed dropouts and deter- 
mined reasons for student withdrawal from col- 
lege. These reports did not make recommendations 
for program modifications based on specific find- 
ings. The remaining seven document not only 
determined re^ns for student at^tion, but actu- 
ally made specific recommendations for curricular 
and/or instructional modifications. In short, these 
research projects were designed and conducted for 
the purpose of reducing the dropout rate. 

Review: Mira Costa College designed a research 
project so that “steps can be taken to provide 
methods for reducing the number of dropouts” 
(JC 670-408) . This study attempted to determine 
the characteristics of those students who withdrew 
from Mira C(»ta College and to ascertain their 
reasons for withdrawing. A structured question- 
naire was mailed to all students who dropped out 
di r;ng the fall semesters of 1963, 1964, and 1965. 
In addition, college records were surveyed to dis- 
cern information regarding parental occupation 
and educational background. 

This follow-up study revealed that the dropout 
rate was directly related to the unrealistic image 
of college life held by entering students. When 
these dropouts were compared with full-time fresh- 
men on the American College Test composite, it 
was found that 50 percent of the dropouts were 

O capable of succeeding in college in terms of ability, 
grades, and general achievement level. As a result 
of the study, Mira Costa College planned to 
increase emphasis on counseling so that each 
incoming stucenc would be made aware of the 



relationship between his collie goals and his apti- 
tudes, interests, and prior high school and/or col- 
lege record. 

In its survey of students who withdrew during 
the spring semester of the 1965-66 school year. 
Orange Coast College found the college career of 
the withdrawing student terminated principally 
because of the following reasons : (1 ) finances, (2) 
health, (3) personal problems, and (4) academic 
deficiencies (JC 670-^88). At Orange Coast, 94 
percent of the students who terminated their col- 
lege careers by dropping out indicated that they 
were planning to x*etum to college. Of this figure, 

58 percent planned to return to junior college. 

Shasta College conduct a dropout survey for 
the purpose of determining what guidance prac- 
tices, if any, should be m^fied or instituted to 
reduce the dropout rate (JC 679-005). The stu- 
dents participating in the Shasta study did not 
reveal any particular characteristic which would 
identify them as being different from other 
students attending the college. No evidence was 
brought to light which would support the view 
that probationary status and/or overall grade- 
point average have any significant influence on the 
dropout rate. No accurate generalization could be 
made from this study to indicate why students drop 
out of the college, but in most instances the reasons 
given by the respondents were those over which 
the college has little control. Recommendations of 
modifications needed in the guidance program con- 
clude the report. 

Riverside City College conducted an experiment 
to the effect of three different “drop 

policies” on the retention of students ( JC 660-490) . 
During the 1962-63 school year, the period during 
which all courses could be dropped without penalty 
(i.e., course would not appear on pNcrmanent 
record) was six weeks from the beginning of 
the semester. Courses dropped after the sixth week 
were assigned WS, WD, or WF grades by the in- 
structors, depending upon the student’s progress 
in the individual course up to the time of with- 
drawal. 

For the 1963-64 school year the six-week drop 
period was retained, but students who dropped 
individual courses after the sixth week were nor- 
mally given F grades in that course. Under certain 
circumstances, instructors were permitted to 
assign WS, WD, or WF grades. 

During the 1964-65 school year some of the 
courses had a three-week drop period while others | 
had an eight-week drop period. Dropping a class 1 
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after either deadline would result in a WF grade 
for the course except under special circumstances. 

The study did not consider the merits of each 
plan except in terms of the effect on student drop- 
out rates. Retention of students was best inder the 
six-week drop period that did not penalize students 
(mandatory F or WF grade) for dropping courses 
or being dropped by the instructor after the drop 
period. The study recommended that Riverside 
City College adopt the 1962-63 drop policy as the 
college’s ofhcial statement regarding withdrawals, 
for the following reasons : 

1. There was a higher percent retention of stu- 
dents who completed the semester. 

2. There were fewer W and F grades given in 
1962-63 than in the other two years. 

3. There were fewer “No Penalty Drops” during 
1962 63 than in the other two years. 

South Georgria College is another instit”t:cn 
which, as a result of research findings, developed 
a prograi.i to - educe student attrition (JC 670- 
432). In 1963, the college established a policy that 
permitted students with marginal academic poten- 
tial, as measured by their Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) scores and/or high school averages 
(HSA’s) , to attend summer school on a trial basis. 
These on-trial students who could meet certain 
minimum grade requiren ents in summer school 
thus became eligible to enter classes in the fall 
quarter as regular students. Follow-up studies of 
the students who did well enough in the summer- 
on-trial program to be admitted to regular classes 
indicated, however, that only a small proportion 
I>ersisted through even their freshman year. Much 
time, effort, and money were spent on students 
who seldom succeeded in regular college classes. 

Using The CMlege Inventory of Academic 
Adjustment (available from Consulting Psycholo- 
gists Press, Inc., 577 College Avenue, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) , a study was conducted to determine wheth- 
er there were significant nonintellective differences 
between on-trial students who did well enough in 
their summer programs to be admitted to the 
regular fall classes and who persisted through the 
freshman year, as compared to the o:i-trial stu- 
dents w'ho did well enough in their programs to 
be admitted to regular classes but who did not 
persist through the freshman year. The findings 
of that investigation indicated that, although there 
were nc significant differences between the per- 
sisters and the others on the usual intellective pre- 
dictors of academic performance (e.g., HSA, SAT) , 
there were relevant nonintellective differences. 
More important, those differences appeared verj* 
early in the students’ college- careers. 

The study recommended that in the future The 
College Inventory of Academic Adjustment be 
given very early in the fall quarter to students 
who succeed in summer-on-trial programs. This 
recommendation would enable student personnel 
workers at South Georgia College to identify 
probable dropouts and offer them counseling before 
the students withdrew from the college. The study 



suggested that such a procedure would lessen the 
high rate of attrition which had been characteristic 
of summer-on-trial students in their freshman 
year. 

That vocational courses serve as “dumping 
grounds” for students who cannot hope to pursue 
a “college” curriculum is a commonly held opinion 
which may be based on fact according to practices 
in some institutions. However, although the evi- 
dence concerning characteristics of vocational 
students is sketchy, a recent investigation at the 
School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley (JC 660-271), found that students 
enrolled in vocational programs are not simply 
individuals who have b^n unsuccessful in other 
courses or students who have been judged unable 
to complete an academic course of study. In brief, 
vocational students are typically not “dropouts” 
of more sophisticated curricula. They are different 
from those junior college students who enroll in 
nonvocational programs. The findings of this study 
have broad implications for junior college coun- 
seling programs. 

Summary: Thornton indicates that data from 
issues of the Junior College Directory show that 
over 50 percent of freshmen students leave at the 
end of the first year in college. While some of 
these students transfer tc other colleges at the end 
of one or two semesters, it is generally known that 
as many as 10 percent drop out between fall 
registration and Christmas vacation (James W. 
Thornton, Jr., The Community Junior College^ 2nd 
Ed., John Wiley & Sons, pp. 155-156) . 

Although most community junior colleges are 
concerned about the high proportion of entering 
students who withdraw without completing their 
objectives, relatively few studies are reported that 
relate to the reasons for dropouts or withdrawals 
or that suggest procedures by means of which 
attrition rates may be reduced. 

From the research reviewed here, the following 
may be concluded : 

1. Academic ability scores (HSA’s and SAT 
scores) appear to be of no value in predicting 
junior college dropouts. 

2. There are certain nonintellective differences 
between students who persist and those who 
drop out. These differences can be used to 
identify potential dropouts and should be 
given special consideration by student person- 
nel workers. 

While most, of the studies focus attention on 
reasons for student attrition, little research has 
been implemented that evaluates the accomplish- 
ments of students who leave the junior college 
prior to earning a degree or completing a program 
of instruction. This group, representing the over- 
whelming majority of junior college students, h?s 
not yet been the subject of major junior college 
institutional research efforts. 

John E. Roueche 
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